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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Federal Council at its annual meeting held in the city of Seoul 
last September, expressed the wish that its magazine, 7ke Korea Mission 
_ | Field, once in three months, should devote most of its space to the dis- 
cussion, for its solution, of some pressing Korean Mission Problem, That 
wish finds initial expression in this present April issue which devotes itself 
to the elucidation of “The Evangelistic Problem.” We feel safe in giving 
Evangelism the initial and the primal place, for it is the see gua non of 
all mission effort that is profoundly worth while. If this is not clear to 
everybody it surely is patent to the missionary of every branch of the 
service. We are everyone of us here in order that those who sit in dark- 
ness, and ‘“‘in the region of the shadow of death’’ may see the great 
light which can save them by making them children of God. 

Sometimes the educational missionary, or the medical missionary will 
plead and labor for the reinforcement, equipment and development of 
his branch of the service with a fervor of eloquence which seems to the 
listener to indicate that he considers it the most important of any. If one 
will listen carefully and look below the surface a little, he will discern that 
the intelligent missionary doctor is jealous for medical work, not simply 
nor chiefly for its own sake—that sickness shall be banished from the mis- 
sion field— but rather because he deeply and conscientiously believes that 
medicine is a mighty and manifold agent for Avangelesm / 

Evangelism is a very musical word. If in these quarterly discus- 
sions, or symposiums, we shall be truly successful ; shall shed light, gather 
knowledge, gain wisdom and receive inspiration, it will be because our 
pens are attuned to, and the melody in all the music of the ponderings 
and conferrings together is, Avangelism. 

It was impossible to incorporate in this number all of the articles 
contributed,—some of the worthiest of them will go over to next month. 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF ALL KOREA. 


“ Evangelization” isa word to conjure with in this generation ;—its 
reach is so far,—and its contentso misconceived. To one it may mean 
the spread eagle distribution of tracts and Bibles and the flash-pan revival 
of a short lived million-movement. To another it may mean the hand to 
hand work of foreigner with Korean till every soul is plucked as a brand 
from the burning. To us it means the carrying of the message of life to 
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a people’s heart until a church is born and reared strong enough to bear 
on its own shoulders in loving humility and rejoicing, the burden of the 
salvation of its own race. 

The Evangelization of all Korea stands closely related to world 
evangelization because of the measure of its accomplishment. Not simply 
because three hundred thousand out of thirteen millions have already 
owned their Lord: not merely because the zeal of its moving life has 
gone abroad among the nations as a synonym for evangelism :—but be- 
cause within its heart a life has sprung up in power and gone forth to seek 
and save its own people, and is now reaching out hands of help to its 
neighbors, Last of all, because since the Edinburgh Conference adjourned, 
its mission force has already reached and gone beyond the goal then set. 
“The force of missionaries should be increased from 300 to 480,”’— 
(Edin. Con. Reports. ‘ The carrying of the message,’ P. 79.) And already 
the Korean Evangelical missionary force has passed the 500 mark. 

Intelligent concern for world evangelization means that we shall 
seriously take stock of our forces, reorganize our apportionment of tasks 
according to each missions actual strength, and cease calling to our home 
Boards for more men, so that the strength of the home supply of mission- 
ary candidates may be thrust forth into the great unoccupied and greatly 
undermanned fields of the world, beside which Korea is now the oasis of 
the desert. 

A comparative study of the missionary force is enlightening—s50o0 
missionaries to a population 13,000,000 or I to 26,000—just about reach- 
ing what is popularly known as the Omaho standard. But still closer 
comparisons are interesting. When you investigate the actual male evan- 
gelistic forces in hand and the evangelistic responsibility of the six large 
federated mission bodies :— 


Population. Evangelists. Ratio. 
SATO SME TeS. ING © cer cchet 4,700,000 ......... B38 LS I to 142,000 
Methibp AN Geitecti 4. 2,500;000) Gicgacte TO and I to 156,000 
EATS PEESA1 Sstenesshietions 25200; 00 Olea haat « 2) Rha I to 105,000 
Nets HE Dy sds acstarccauess ls LOO;O00) aren cee De steazcecas: 4 Ito 85,0C0 
Austral. Pres. \...0.5¢.; T,000;000" fie -.. ROP TAR eet I to 100,000 
CaminiPres.tictigicnctes 1,500,000 ......... OUR Lie L to 166,000 


These figures are just given approximately to show ratios. In the 
last four years the two so-called larger missions have been losing ground, 
while the smaller missions have been increasing their force and still expect 
more reinforcements that will make them more able to handle large 
fields. Notably, the Southern Pres., the Australian Pres. and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal South, are planning one man for about two counties, In 
the light of the present contemplated turning over of all of Kyung Song 
Do, why should not all of Kang Wun Do be turned over to the Southern 
Methodists? Are Southern Choong Chung Do and South Whang Ha Do 
in the best hands for effective evangelization? It is in view of the world’s 
great need, of which Korea is only a part) of the plan, that we should 
seriously consider the placing of our united forces to best evangelize 
this land, now that our entire force is adequate for the task. It is a large 
task and we should give each other breast way for the day’s plowing. 
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There is another aspect of this work in the fuller committal of re- 
sponsibility in evangelization to the native church. Its capacity is shown 
in strong leadership, in financial independence, in self-support and in a spirit 
of zealous faith that stands eager to undertake the tasks of the kingdom. 
Whether it is in the individual missionary’s circuit or in Southern Man- 
churia, the putting of foreign funds into salaries or churches that the 


» Koreans themselves might undertake, is stripping them of their glorious 


heritage to accomplish this work for the kingdom in their native strength 
and means. It is by the committal of great tasks to the native church 
that its power will develop and manifest to the world that Korean Christ- 
ianity is of that eternal stock and character of which new worlds are made 
and Heavenly kingdoms realized on earth. The glory of the evangeliza- 
tion of all Korea and the Fast, is not for us, but for the Korean Church. 


M. WILLIS GREENFIELD. 
. 


INDIVIDUAL LIFE OF THE KOREAN 
CHRISTIAN. 


The important thing in the life of the Korean Christian is the develop- 
ment of a keen sense of the spiritual benefits of the Gospel, so that his 
faith rests upon his personal relation to Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord, 
and not merely upon his relation to the Church as an organization nor 
upon the material advantages derived therefrom. 

This comes only from a development of a sense of sin and of a need 
of salvation from sin and merited punishment, and from a sense of joy and 
peace realized through personal communion with God and through the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in heart and life, leading to an appreciation of 
spiritual values rather than of material ones. 

In order to attain this it is essential that in all Evangelistic-work, 
both Missionary and Korean Christian, lay the emphasis upon the great | 
underlying spiritual truths of God’s Word, believing that the Gospel is | 
the power of God unto salvation, that regeneration is the work of the 
Spirit of God through the Word of God and that the spiritual nature of, 
man will respond to appeals based upon spiritual truths, while all appeals 
based upon the ulterior benefits of Christianity are appeals to the carnal 
nature and tend only to the building up of an outward attachment to the 
Church and fail to attach him to Christ as a personal Savior by a living 
saving faith. 

The faith that endures, that carries men victorious through trials 
and temptations, through losses and sorrows, through disappointments 
and through the times of spiritual declension and of sifting of the 
Church which in one form or another God in His Providence allows to 
all Churches and to all Christians, is the faith which is derived from a 
conviction of the divine reality of the Gospel Message, and from an 
experience of the grace of God in one’s own inner spiritual life. 

I believe that nothing so tends to the development of such a life in 
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the Christian as Bible Study, Prayer and the Regular Attendance upon 
the Means of Grace upon the Lord's Day. These are the means of God's 
appointment and while lacking in the outward effects of spectacular, arti- 

P ficial and spasmodic efforts, they are the means of developing and maintazn- 

| ing a strong, true and steady spiritual life. 

, I believe that nothing has had more to do with the spiritual attainment 
of the Korean, Christian than the Bible study of the Sabbath Bible Classes 
and the systematic study and training of the Leadership of the Church 

through the System of Bible Training Classes which has been such a 
marked feature of the work in Korea. 

The tens of thousands of men and women who every year are brought 
into such study of God's Word are receiving the spiritual food for the 
nourishment of the Christian life, and are showing the spiritual results in 
the steadfastness of their faith and the development of strength of charac- 
ter, in overcoming sin and in resisting the manifold temptations which 
beset them. 

My experience in the Korean Church would lead me to say that 
most cases of spiritual declension and loss of power resulting in a falling 
into sin and a return to the world, can be traced to a lack of the obser- 
vance of the means of grace on the Lord’s Day, while repentance and a 
revived spiritual life accompany a return to such observance as the means 
of nourishing and maintaining the renewed purpose to follow Christ. 

The Sabbath was instituted for man’s spiritual and physical needs, 
and while we should carefully avoid the legalistic observance of the Lord's 
Day, every effort should be put forth to emphasize the spiritual obligation 
of its observance and to inculcate an appreciation of its great privilege and 
the benefits derived from a reverent, whole-hearted, and uncompromisingly 
unworldly observance of the day. 

A sense of responsibility for the spreading abroad of a knowledge of 

“=~ the Gospel as the most natural expression of his own faith in Christ should 

mark the individual life of the Christian and so should lead to the practice 
of personal individual work for the conversion of others. This not only 
should be encouraged but should be expected as a natural expression of 
faith, and its absence should be looked upon as an indication of a lack of 
conviction, or of a failure truly to appreciate and be grateful for spiritual 
blessings. 

Some years ago I wrote an article on “ Policy and Methods for the 
Evangelization of Korea,” and I should like to repeat what I then wrote 
concerning the Missionary as now applicable to the Korean Christian. 

Che We need to be men who will not compromise with sin, men who 
will set up the Scriptural standard which God has set up and will not 
, deviate one whit from that standard in their requirements. Whatever the 
' peculiar conditions in heathendom we have no authority for letting down 
; the Divine standard on moral questions. In dealing with ourselves we 
should “never couple faith in the atonement of Christ with a feeling of 
security in the violation of a single commandment’ (Chalmers) and 
however lenient and loving we may be in dealing with others who have 
fallen into’sin and come short of God’s law, in their discipline the failure 
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to set up the one standard and to brand as sin anything short of that 
standard is to undermine the whole foundation of Christian morality and 
Christian character, and to build a Church on no spiritual foundation, 
weak and powerless as a moral or -spiritual force. Better far a Gideon’s 
band of men thoroughly determined to make no compromise with sin and — 
to strive for the highest and holiest attainments, than a whole host of 
nominal Christians satisfied to come short, taught that they may with 
impunity come short of the Divine standard; men who have committed 
spiritual suicide by a deliberate giving up of the law of God as the stand- 
ard of Christian living.” 

The Korean Christian needs to know that salvation is of grace and 
is not dependent upon the observance of the law, but that the Lord has 
given a revelation of His Will as the standard of right living, the attain- 
ment of which should be the purpose and aim of every Christian who 
seeks to please his Lord and Master Jesus @hrist. 
; SAMUEL A. MOFFErT. 


HOW TO PLANT CHURCHES IN UNREACHED 
DISTRICTS. 


“Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord 
of hosts.” Man made methods and plans count for little in the Lord’s 
work. The Spirit is everything. He sometime uses this method and 
sometimes that. So in discussing this subject, I shall not attempt to set 
one method of work against another, or stand in judgment as to what 
is best, but merely give, out of my experience in Korea, one or two 
methods that God has seemed to bless, 

In the first place we all realize that conditions have changed in Korea, 
that the Gospel does not spread to-day of itself as it did in earlier days, 
Then, the Gospel was not only good news, but xzew news and new 
news spreads of itself. In earlier days in Korea, churches sprang up 
here and there almost over night. This was largely due to the moving 
of Christians to heathen neighborhoods. This condition seems to have 
passed. Churches have been planted in certain definite centers and are 
growing in numbers. and in Christian life; but other districts, perhaps 
not far removed, remain for years almost untouched. One chief 
reason is that, with the establishing of Christian centers throughout the 
country, Christians have almost entirely ceased to move to purely heathen 
neighborhoods without churches or Christian schools. We are glad 
that they value these privileges, but how shall these unevangelized 
sections be reached ? 

I have tried many methods, One that we all rely upon is col- 
porteur work. The work of, the colporteur in traveling from house 
to house preaching and selling books is of the greatest value; but it 
alone, rarely results in the establishing of a church. People’s minds 
are prepared and a desire to believe is awakened, but they are usually 
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are too weak to persist alone or to attend regularly a distant church. 
The problem is to plant a church in the neighborhood which they may 
attend and from which the Gospel may be sounded forth. 

The same is largely true of the work of the “chundoin,” or 
evangelist who lives in a Christian center and travels at large through 
a heathen district. They bring back glowing reports. Many have 
welcomed the message and promised to believe, but a year later where 
are the results ? 

‘The best method I know of is for a strong Christian to go and 
live in an unreached district. If he is sincere, a church is almost 
certain to be established. How can we get men and women to do this ? 
I have had before me for years an ideal that Christians ought to be 
willing for Christ’s sake to remove to heathen neighborhoods and live 
as farmers and merchants without church support; but the poverty of 
the Koreans and the financial handicap a Christian has in a heathen 
community, seem to make this impractical as a general method of 
evangelistic work. An easy way would be to employ men with 
foreign funds and purchase houses for them to live in where a church 
is desired. The objection to this is that the work from the start is 
on a foreign basis and falls the moment the foreign pay is stopped. 
While it may be safe for us to help a. little, the main burden must 
rest with the Korean Church. In my own district, the churches for 
several years past have supported at least one man who is engaged 
entirely in this work of planting churches. He is sent to live in a 
heathen neighborhood, the whole district receiving reports of the work 
and helping with their prayers as well as gifts. This method has been 
especially blessed. 

But the church cannot support many such evangelists. Two years 
ago we hit upon another plan that promises much larger results. I 
had been greatly burdened in heart at our failure to establish any work 
in a densely populated district in west Anju County along the coast. 
At the fall leaders meeting I told the officers that I had determined to 
go there myself and spend one week in some village and do nothing 
but preach. Several at once offered to go with me at their own ex- 
pense. A committee looked over the ground and rented two rooms 
in Yun Dong which seemed the most likely place. Some ten men 
and women finally joined me on the appointed day. We spent one 
hour together each morning in prayer and Bible study and the rest of 
the day in preaching from house to house and inviting all to our evening 
meeting. Many came and some twenty decided to believe before we 
left. When the good news was announced in the An Ju City Church 
a collection was at once taken to support an evangelist to live in 
Yun Dong for three months. One of their own officers was selected 
and went with the prayers of the people and in the power of the Spirit. 
The work started was conserved, and we have now a good group in 
Yun Dong. . 

This success so impressed the district that last fall similar campaigns 
were planned for in ten different places. The campaigns were carried 
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out the last week in November. Ten or more men and women went to 
each place selected entirely at their own expense and spent a week 
together preaching as we had done the year before at Yun Dong. 
Everywhere converts were gained. In seven out of the ten places new 
groups were established and are now meeting regularly on the Sabbath. 
Everywhere, too, the nearby churches have rallied to the care of the 
infant groups. In some instances money has been raised and evangelists 
sent for a number of months. In others the officers of the nearest 
churches are going to the new groups each Sabbath. ‘This method has 


_ certainly proved a blessing in my district and I hope it may be helpful 


in other places. 

When all is said and done, however, the most important thing in 
opening up new work is to get the need of the unreached district de- 
finitely on your own heart and the hearts of your people. One may 
pass by a section for years and no work,appear, but once you map out 
a district and begin yourself to pray for a church in a definite place and 
to lay the matter on the hearts of your Korean co-workers, I] am sure, 
whether by this method or that, something is bound to result. 

WiLiiaAm N. BLatr. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS AN 
EVANGELISTIC AGENCY. 


The Sunday School is both an educational and an evangelistic 
agency. In fact it is the chief educational arm of the Church proper. 
Has it in Korea far reaching evangelistic potentialities, and if so how are 
these potentialities to be converted into realities ? 

In America the Sunday School is perhaps the most effective of all 
evangelistic agencies in view of the fact that only about twenty percent of 
our present Church membership came into the Church through agencies 
other than the Sunday School. In Korea the founders of Missions and 
Churches under guidance of the Spirit builded wisely when they recogniz- 
ed the Sunday School as the Bible teaching service of the Church for al/ 
ages. In this respect the Christian Church of Korea has attained at one 
bound what it has taken years even to approximate in Christian lands. 
Because the whole membership of the Church is in the Sunday School 
it is peculiarly true in Korea that whatever the Sunday School does the 
Church does and vice versa. It is worth while, however, to enquire 
whether in Korea the Bible teaching service of the Church proper can 
be made a more effective evangelistic agency than it is now and if so how 
is that to be accomplished. 

Beyond doubt the Bible teaching can be made more effective evan- 
gelistically because the cla$s system as found in the Sunday School seems 
pre-eminently suited to Korean nature. Unless Koreans had a liking for 
the class system they probably would not persistently from year to year 
attend Sunday School and other classes faithfully as they do. Church 
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discipline could not bring about this result for such discipline is of little 
use when desire of heart is lacking. The fact is that in the average 
Christian Church in Korea the attendance at the Bible teaching service 
easily, and in some places greatly, outnumbers the attendance at the 
preaching service. That the class system is suited to Korean nature is 
shown also by the fact that any effort toward reaching non-Christians 
easily takes the form of class instruction. This might be shown by many 
incidents, but we have space for but one. 

In Pyeng Yang the Presbyterian bookstore is located on a main 
street. It has a large upper room. Some of the young men of the 
Church felt that this room would serve admirably as a place in which to 
begin preaching services for non-believers. They sent men into the street 
and stationed others at the doors to invite men upstairs. They had only 
intended to preach. They soon found they could hold the men who came 
better by dividing them into classes each with a wide-awake teacher. 
Today we have what is in effect a Sunday afternoon Bible class for men 
with about sixty regular attendants, and new ones coming in constantly. 

When we enquire how to take advantage of this liking for the class 
system, at once a number of striking illustrations spring to mind. In 
various places Sunday Schools with hundreds of attendants have sprung 
up within periods of only a few months. The inspiring work done by 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission Sunday Schools for non-Christian 
children should be mentioned, especially. By this work in one year about 
two thousand people were added to the Church rolls. There are, how- 
ever, great difficulties to be met in duplicating this work, because in this 
instance circumstances were peculiarly favorable. There was first a 
considerable force of new missionaries who found Sunday School teaching 
the only outlet for their spiritual activities because they had not then 
learned the language. They could and did memorize a few verses of 
Scripture or a hymnand then go to Sunday School and teach them to the 
children. That was splendid. We trust and believe that a plan will also 
be evolved by which this work can be maintained and developed when a 
multitude of important duties claim the attention of each missionary. 
When such a plan is evolved it will be an invaluable help to the whole 
country. It has already directed attention strongly to what can be done. 

What is needed is a method which even the little Korean churches 
in country or city, with or without foreign help, can work fully as well as 
can a foreigner who has time, picture cards and, in some cases, financial 
means to purchase a building for the school. That is, to be of value, 
there must be a method which will serve for children and adults alike 
which can be worked by the Korean without material means to begin 
with; in a word, with nothing but a Spirit-filled heart, and mind and 
hands ready to do hard work. 

In a certain city in Korea there is a village outside the wall too near 
a church to think of building one in it but too far away from the church 
to secure the attendance of non-Christian children with any regularity. 
The children did not know what benefits they would receive from the 
church and, moreover, Christian parents, for very obvious reasons, did not 
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like to have their children associate with non-Christian children even in 
Sunday School. How could the children be reached? The question 
was solved by a missionary who gathered a few children on each Friday 
night in an available building, taught them some songs and Bible verses 
and won their hearts. Soon they attended the Friday night meeting re- 
gularly. Then it was not difficult to lead them to the regular church 
services. 

The same thing, practically, is being done by the young Korean 
men who started the preaching, now developed into a teaching, service 
for men over the bookstore. The two plans are the same essentially. 
They require no outlay of money for building or equipment, they require 
nothing but a Spirit-filled heart and a willingness to work. In the city 
referred to, several such little Sunday Schools are now being planned. 

Is not this plan simple enough to be put into practice everywhere ? 
If there is a section of a city ora village which ought to be reached it 
should be an easy matter to obtain the consent and interest of a Christian 
there to begin a small teaching service in his home, either for children or 
for adults, once or twice a week. — As soon as they realize the value of 
what they are receiving they can be led into the nearest church. Even in 
villages where there are no Christians, permission can usually be obtained 
from someone to hold meetings in his home. That, too, has been tried 
and it works. Try it. 

Along with this plan the teaching in the Sunday School itself must 
be made more effective or the leakage will eat up the gain. 


J. G. Hoipcrort. 


HEATHEN CHILDREN IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Were I given my choice of topics for an article, | should select, 
‘‘How best instruct the heathen after getting them into the Sunday 
School,” for experience has proven the actual gathering of them into 
Sunday Schools to be the easiest part of the work. 

Prosecuting for over two years this phase of the work, I am con- 
vinced that the question of reaching them has been serious only because 
of lack of foreigners to. give proper supervision and. direction to the 
work, and not because of any opposition to the movement: on the con- 
trary, the heathen children, ranging in age from six to sixteen years, 
respond eagerly, in some cases viscously, to our invitation to come and 
receive instruction. 

There are three reasons for this, viz :— 

First.—In this land there is a. passion, amounting to mania, for 
learning. Social position, as such exists, is measured and determined 
by the standard of knowledge, not dollars; the most respected man in a 
village often living in the meanest house, but possessing an intimate and 
affectionate acquaintance with ‘‘ han moon” (Chinese). 
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He has spent his life sitting cross legged on a stone floor swaying 
back and forth, back and forth over those cabalistic hieroglyphics “ invent- 
ed by the devil” to prevent their easy acquisition by the missionary, to 
the exclusion of thoughts of science, physics or religion. 

Second.—Children are permitted to wander at will, within certain 
‘ prescribed limits, at all hours of the day. An invitation to come to our 
classes is sufficient to attract them from the very simple games which 
occupy their time. 

_ Third.—The respect shown the missionaries by nearly all Koreans. 
It is, perhaps, for the same reason that respect is accorded the scholar, but 
it is a valuable asset and offsets many “ liabilities’? in the great work of 
presenting the “ Truth.” 

Therefore, I say, the number of heathen children to whom we present 
and teach the Gospel, is limited only by our numbers and our zeal. 

The first, and most serious problem to present itself to the ambitious 
missionary in the organization of so-called, ‘‘ Heathen Sunday Schools,” 
is providing the room or rooms necessary for these services. 

If the location selected contains a family of believers, or even a single 
believer, the problem is easily solved, for their homes are always open to _ 
use for such services. 

If there are no believing families, the question of providing a place for 
meeting becomes more complex, for all the missionaries in Korea are 
striving, as never before, to attain to the high ideal offered in “ self-sup- 
port,” which discourages purchase of the building for Sunday School 
work, even though the plan may be to sell it later to the congregation 
which is expected to spring from this start. This policy is questioned 
by some of the more conservative leaders. It has seemed advisable, ina 
number of instances which have come under my observation, to buy a room 
or two in which to get a start, and the results from some of these schools, 
seem to justify the apparent departure from what is called, “ self-support.”’ 

The simple announcement, made during a walk through the streets 
of the village in which a school is to be opened, has always proven suff- 
cient to get the crowd for the first meeting, and we have always been 
able to keep them going, in opposition to big and little markets, National 
Holidays, rope pulling contests or inclement weather. 

I have yet to see the first heathen Sunday School which was closed 
because of lack of attendance. 


Having made the start, there are four requirements to hold the 
schooi for the first year, viz :-— 


Love for the Children ; 
Love for the work ; 
Regularity ; 

Patience, and a picture roll. 


Especial mention is made of the picture roll, for we have found it 
to be of inestimable assistance in teaching these children of the streets. 


It aids in centering and holding their attention as no other experiment 
has done. 
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It also aids the missionary with little language, to teach understand- 
ingly and successfully. 

Small picture cards may or may not be used, according to the mind 
of the teacher. We have used them with success in many cases, and 
other places have prospered equally, without any sort of attraction offered. 

Another suggestion,— When the children grow restive under direct 
teaching or story telling, try memory work ;—give them a Bible verse ; 
or, begin on the Commandments or the Catechism, and after about fifteen 
minutes of hard and profitable memory work, you will find, usually, that 
you have their attention again and are ready to go on with your teach- 
ing. 

Again, permit me to suggest the helding of monthly meetings with - 
all the workers engaged in this department, for comparing plans of work 
and results. Our meeting for February was held last night with twenty- 
six present, who reported that in the ten schools operated from Kwang- 
ju, eight of which are entirely for heathen children, there is an average 
‘‘ winter ’’ attendance of six hundred and forty-seven, or sixty-four to 
each school. The number is increased in the summer term. : 

Following up attendance upon these schools, numbers become regular 
church attendants,—prayer meetings have been started and foundations 
laid for new church organizations. 

I do not believe there is a greater agency looking to the evangeliza- 
tion of Korea than this, and it will require strong evidence to change my 


mind. M. L, SwINEHART. 


THE MISSIONARY HIMSELF AS AN 
EVANGELIST. 


The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ What is the secret of the great 
success of mission work in Korea?” 

A number of answers may be given to this question. But among 
the factors an important, if not the most important place, from the human 
point of view, must be given to-the fact that the missionary himself has 
led in the evangelistic work. He has himself primarily been an evange- 
list. The first missionaries took long itinerating trips, preaching every- 
where they went. They preached on the streets, they met men in the 
sarangs, or guest rooms of private houses, and it was not considered any 
more strange to broach the subject of personal religion to a stranger 
whom you met in the road, than it was to ask him his name, or place of 
residence. Patients were met by the hundreds in dispensaries of hospitals, 
and the Gospel of Christ was pressed home on their consciences. They 
prepared and distributed simple but pointed tracts dealing with the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. The early missionaries were pre-eminent- 
ly evangelists, and preached the Word everywhere, in season and out of 
season, to all classes. of society. 

If we will but remember this it will be easy to understand why evan- 
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gelistic work has been taken up so readily by the Korean Christians. That 
was where the foundation of the church was laid in those early days. 

If we come now to the second stage of the work—that of organiza- 
tion of the believers into the churches, here again the missionary has been 
an evangelist—in the sense that he has given the central place in the deve- 
lopment of the church to the Gospel, and his aim has been spiritual ; first 
the bringing of men to a living union with Christ by faith, and then, 
building them up in Him, and the teaching and preaching of God’s 
Word has been given the pre-eminent place. Speaking for the training 
class system as developed by the Northern Presbyterian Mission, it is 
this idea that has been behind it from the beginning. In this second 
. stage the missionary has not done so much with the heathen as he for- 
merly did—the teaching and training of a large body of new converts has 
made this impossible, but his aim did not change—the development of 
spiritual life in the hearts of men, nor did the method change—the preach- 
ing and teaching of God’s Word. Here again the missionary has been 
pre-eminently an evangelist. If the Korean church then has a large 
measure of evangelistic spirit, it is not a matter of wonder—she has come 
by it honestly. 

We come now to what may be styled a third stage in the work. 
Churches have multiplied and a large Christian constituency has been 
gathered in. Times have changed. Modern civilization is sweeping over 
the country, and the people want the things that go with civilization— 
education, schools, hospitals, etc., and it is right that they should have 
them. And they are asking the missionaries to give them these things. 
But the problem is, can the missionary continue to be primarily an 
evangelist, and answer these demands? Whatever happens, the mission- 
ary must continue to be primarily an evangelist—that is—his aim must 
be a spiritual one—and his method —the application of God’s Word to the 
minds, and hearts and consciences of men. The continued success of the 
work in Korea is dependent upon the grasping of this fact. The Korean 
church is evangelistic because the foreign missionary, by precept and, 
more particularly, by example has led it that way. If now, the Korean 
sees his leader giving more emphasis to something else than evangelism, 
what is he going to do? One of two things will happen. | Either he will 
refuse to follow, and then the missionary will cease to be a leader, except 
in name. That would be disastrous, for the Korean church needs true 
moral and spiritual leadership for some time to come... But that is not so 
disastrous as the second alternative—which is—that the Korean will follow 
his leader in relegating evangelism to a secondary place. The missionary 
may counsel otherwise, but there is perhaps no other people on earth 
before whom mere words count so little, and example so much as this 
people. Deeds are everything. As long as we are the spiritual leaders 
of these people they will follow us in what we do—even though we lead 
them into a wrong path. Should the day ever come when the Korean 
church, following the foreign leaders, gives evangelism other than the first 
place, then we may write over the Christian Missions of Korea. “Icha: 
bod, the glory is departed.”’ The writer must confess that he has some 
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misgivings—there are so many influences pulling the missionary away 
from the main thing. The man in charge of a large field is in danger of 
becoming primarily an organizer and administrator. The doctor is in 
danger, because of the constant calls upon him, of becoming short-sighted 
—unable to see, beyond the flesh and bone, the immortal soul that is — 
before him. The educator is in danger of putting too much emphasis 
upon intellectual ability and training. 

Fellow workers, let us remember that we are not here primarily to 
give Korea civilization. She will get that any way. Nor is our main 
work that of organization, tho it has a place—perhaps, however, not so 
large as we think. There is a possibility that we are building up a 
complex machine that will go to pieces as soon as the hand that works it 
is withdrawn. Nor is our first care that of their bodies. They will get 
medical science too, without us. Nor is the first consideration the 
cultivation of the intellect and imparting to it a body of facts concerning 
the material universe. They would get all the above things even though 
every foreign missionary were to leave Korea to-morrow. But we are 
here to impart and develope a spiritual life, and the all-important factor 
in so doing, and the God-appointed one, is the fathomless body of 
Truth contained in God’s Word. And if we do not do this, who will 2? 


CHARLES E. SHARP. 


A MISSIONARY EVANGELIST. 


The special phase of this topic which was assigned to me, is; ‘‘ The 
Value of one Missionary-Evangelist, proficient in the language, for all 
Korea.” : ; 

The day is forever gone, when the ‘‘ revival’ will be sneered at as a 
gaudy and vociferous device of JAZethodism to deplete other denomina- 
tions, and when the evangelist will be denounced as a noisy pestilence and 
an agitator, a manufacturer of hypocrites to swell his reports and fame. 


Those days are over. 


Instead, we have mammoth tabernacles erected by union sacrifice, 
controlled by union administration, in which the pastors and prominent 
laity of all evangelical denominations join forces under the competent 


‘leadership of a popular and powerful evangelist. It’s all the vogue at 


home now,—these stupendous, well-planned, spectacular, albeit efficient 
campaigns against the flaring wickedness of our great cities, and against 
the shocking apathy of its church-members. 

Conservatism, among the preachers, barring the notorious exception 
of the eminent Washington Gladden, is in line now, and even business 
men are investing their time and money. I was present, some years ago, 
at a magnificent banquet in the stately Gold Room of the Auditorium 
Hotel, a banquet tendered the preachers of Chicago by a prominent 
Christian business man, and at which the opening of a pending evange- 
listic campaign was discussed. I noted with satisfaction the enthusiasm of 
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the concerned laymen, and the confidence and optimism of the great body 
of preachers of all denominations. Especially was I impressed with a 
letter from the famous clergyman-novelist, Ralph Connor, who had re- 
cently seen at close hand, in his own town and church the far-reaching 
effects of a whirl-wind revival, conducted by a well-known evangelist. 
Said he in substance : “I would rather be able to conduct one such reviv- 
al than to write a dozen books.’ I was also one of the many preachers, 
who, with such of their flocks as they could gather, some months later, 
under the leadership of Gypsy Smith himself, swept the tenderloin of 
Chicago by thousands in orderly parade, singing hymns and voicing 
their protest against Chicago’s unrebuked iniquity. This act elicited a 
storm of abuse from every source,’ even from Dr. Gunsaulus. But it 
started an officially appointed Vice-Commission, out of which has grown 
all this systematic fighting of the White Slave Traffic, in Chicago and 
elsewhere, and gave Jane Adams a prominence she is using to good 
advantage. All started by a revival and a singing evangelist! . Yes, keen 
men are now approving revivals and revivalism. 

I have made the’above statements with the purpose of recalling to your 
mind some of the wide effects of such campaigns at home, and lead on to 
ask: ‘Why cannot we have such campaigns started here in Korea?”’ 
The Korean Church, in my humble judgment, has become normal, like 
other wings of God’s great army, and in need of much the same treat- 
ment. It has passed thru its initial baptism of the fire of persecution and 
has received its initial baptism of the Holy Spirit in the historic great - 
revival of those Pentecostal years. It now has more women than men 
adherents, the prayer-meetings are disproportionately small in attendance, 
the neglect of family worship, the laxity concerning the Sabbath, the 
temptation of the new luxuries and newer modes, the lure of a money-mad 
age, the absence of any persecution worthy of the name,—all these are 
indications of a normal church,—not an efficient church, mark you, but 
the kind of a church that we have in older Christian countries and that 
is in constant danger, and in constant need of pastoral care and in need 
of periodical stimulant. As long as it is in the nature of men to get sleepy, 
they will need to be awakened. As long as it is in the nature of men to 
get cold, they will need to be warmed. ‘That is the business of the evan- 
gelist. He warms folks, and awakens them to a sense of their dangers, 
their weakness, their smallness. He can do it here in Korea as well as 
elsewhere, and of course many are doing it right thru their own work, 
and persistently and constantly making their districts a field for such 
Evangelism. 

In regard to one missionary-evangelist for all Korea, working in 
harmony with and under the direction of all evangelical denominations, it 
goes without saying that he will be welcomed. His qualifications would 
need to be three, viz.: A successful and evangelistic record in his own 
Korean field: secondly, he must be an able speaker, proficient in the 
Korean language: thirdly, he must be Spirit-filled and God-called to 
such a work. His vision must be that of all Korea, 

Such a man, aided by a corps of native assistants, could be used to 
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great advantage at all district centers, in all the strategic places where 
influence for Christ will radiate the quickest and best. Moreover, he 
could raise up a school of native evangelists; who lack, as yet, not in zeal, 
but in knowledge of methods. The strongholds of wickedness tremble 
before the concerted attack of determined people, when led by a still 
more determined man. The day when some foreigner will be released 
from all administrative work, and being consecrated to God by his follow- 
workers, will be turned loose in this 6ne field of labor, will be a sorry 
day for the hosts of wickedness, and a happy day for our Korean flock. 


PAUL L. GROVE. 


THE TRAINING OF WORKERS. 


The frequently heard remark that in some sections there is little 
“ Church Leader Material’’ has led me to consider why it is so; also, 
what the-steps are that have been giving us in the north, a good supply 
of workers. j 

We have seen coolies, sawyers, chairmen, cooks etc., develope into 
very acceptable ordained ministers; leaders in our church work near at 
hand, or effective missionaries in isolated and remote sections. That 
this opinion of their acceptability is not one held alone by their friends at 
home, is evident by the fact that we are constantly in receipt of calls 
for more ordained men than we are able to supply. 

As I have been asked to describle the process by which these 
men are trained I will begin at the bottom, and show how the promising 
Christian is put to work, perhaps, even before he has been baptized. 

The office of ‘‘Sachal,’”’ or usher, does not require a great deal 
of theological training, nor a knowledge of more than the first principles 
of Christianity; merely a pair of hands and feet, and a willingness 
to be useful. With this equipment he finds plenty to do in keeping 
order during the services, running errands, caring for the lamps, look- 
ing after the fires and all the odd jobs about the church. 

' As he grows older and shows a deeper interest in the welfare of 
the church, he is doubtless soon appointed as a ‘‘ Kwunchal,” or 
neighborhood leader.. As such he is responsible for the mid-week and 
Sunday night meetings, if too far from the church for the Christians to 
gather there. He is also expected to keep the higher church officers 
posted as to conditions in his neighborhood, especially of any occurrences 
needing their attention ; such as cases of sickness or death, the conversion 
of new believers, or lapses of any of the Christians. If he shows special 
energy in this capacity, after a little time, when a new deacon is need- 
ed, he will be one of those nominated and perhaps elected. 

As one of the deacons (chipsas) he will have charge of the ‘‘ Tem- 
poralities of the congregation.’’ And here too, we endeavor to de- 
velope a sense of responsibility by dividing the work and assigning 
each one a special part. In addition, in many of our larger churches, 
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he is given the over-sight of a certain part of the parish, in the same 
way that the Kwunchal is of a smaller section. 

After serving a few years as deacon and having shown aptitude 
as a student of the Bible and as a preacher and leader of his fellow 
Christians, the first time a new leader (“‘ yungsu”’) has to be appoint- 
ed, he will be the man. As leader he has more especial charge of 
the spiritual affairs of the church, is in fact a temporary elder, but 
he has in addition the general supervision of and leadership in all the 
church affairs in the absence of higher church officers. If there is 
more than one leader, the parish is frequently divided between them 
for more careful supervision. These leaders are always on hand when 
the pastor or missionary visits the church, and are expected to be able 
to report on the spiritual condition of all the Christians in their section. 
(Note the ‘‘ expected.’’) 

If there is a Korean helper (Chosa) over the circuit, he will in 
almost all cases be taking his theological course for three months of 
the year. During this annual absence the circuit is looked after by 
one or two substitute helpers who are selected by the missionary and 
Circuit from amongst the ‘“‘ yungsus.’’ These substitutes, being unpaid 
men, devote such time as they are able, to the work. I have in mind 
one leader who acted as substitute last year in such a thorough and 
acceptable manner that I had not the slightest hesitancy in recommend- 
ing him this year as a candidate for the ministry, and now I have my 
eye on him as regular helper for a near-by circuit. 

As helper, for the first time in his course of development, he is 
paid a regular salary. This is in practically all cases raised by the 
people of his circuit: He devotes all his time to the work, and in all 
but the technical ecclesiastical affairs, he acts as the pastor of the 
churches or groups. As helper he has several years of training and 
experience, probably five, before he can be ordained and assume the full 
responsibilities and powers of the pastor. 

When he has finished his theological course, and has a call, 
generally from the circuit he has been serving as helper, he has to 
undergo his Presbyterial examination. After this he is ordained and 
may assume the full work of the ministry. In some cases he isa co- 
pastor, in others he is installed as sole pastor or perhaps missionary 
pastor at some far away post such as Sekando or Moukden. 

From the beginning, for the help and training of this worker, he 
has had every year, beside the ordinary weekly church services, one 
or more Bible conferences in his own church, a bigger one for all the 
churches of his country, and the annual class at the center of the station’s 
field of work. Besides this there is the summer conference for all the 
church officers together, and numerous smaller ones through the year. 
If he is particularly energetic and has the necessary means, he may go 
beyond his own district and attend classes in’ other sections. 

‘Many of the pastors begin with a very moderate old style education 
consisting of a limited knowledge of Chinese characters. But if they are in 
earnest, they will soon acquire a very creditable amount of the “charac- 
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ter.”’ Of course, if they can have a modern academy and college course 
before they begin their work as helpers, so much the better, but some 
real experience in church work is expected before they are allowed to 
enter the seminary. In our recent Presbyterial examination of candi- 
dates for the ministry, one college graduate was told to wait, largely on 
the ground that he had not had a particle of experience in active church 
work to test his call and fitness for the ministry. On the other hand, 
a man with no Western education, but with several years creditable 
record as leader and temporary helper, was passed without question. 
The Presbytery, besides passing on his character, and his record as a 
church worker, asks whether he is free from debt, and whether his wife 
is able to read Korean. This last question at our recent Presbytery 
meeting debarred at least one man, who altho a school teacher, had 
neglected to properly help his wife. 

This is the process which in our Presbytery is giving us a pretty 
good supply of leaders, and in addition to twenty-six men already 
ordained, has prepared over fifty men to enter upon their course in the 
seminary. 

This method of developing workers we have found very satisfac- 
tory for over fifteen years. We don’t claim perfection for it, but describe 
it for what it may be worth to others, and trust they will do the same 
with methods which they may have found effective. 


NorMAN C. WHITTEMORE. 


SELF-SUPPORT IN EVANGELISM. 


Self-Support as a principle in Evangelism is essential where effi- 


‘ciency and permanency are aimed at in the establishment of the Church 


of Jesus Christ. This is not always the easiest but always the surest 
way to establish the church in any land. A goodly number of so-called 
converts may readily be gathered in any locality by employing the foreign 
paid helper system, but that will never make a strong, healthy, vigorous, 
independent, conscientious, responsibility bearing and self-propagating 
Christian church. Selfsupport is necessary as a principle from the 
beginning. It is Scriptural. It is reasonable. It is practicable. 


SELF-SUPPORT IS SCRIPTURAL. 


The Church of God, as an institution, in all ages and in every dis- 
pensation, requires means to maintain it as well as Holy Spirit-filled men 
to direct it. Men and means are absolutely necessary in all times, and in 
all places, and in whatever circumstances the church is founded. There 
may be many ways for accomplishing the same thing, but the Scripture 
method is the true one and the best. The Scripture way of doing it is 
for the Christians to give the tenth of their income to the Lord’s work. 

In the Old Testament this is clear and undisputed. In the New 
Testament we think it is clearly endorsed, tho it is not quite so patent as 
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in the Old Testament. The principle of tithing is endorsed by Christ 
himself when He emphasizes the importance of the “ weightier matters of 
the law’’—judgment, mercy, faith, but calls attention also to the fact, that 
these weightier matters should not crowd out the lesser duties of giving 
the tenth. XXIII: 23. The spirit and manner of giving is also explained 
in IL Cor. VII and IX. It must bea willing gift, not forced; and accord- 
ing as a man hath, and not as he hath not. Here the idea of proportionate 
giving is also indicated. In I Cor. XVI: 2 the proportionate idea is still 
more clearly brought out in the phrase “As God hath prospered him.” 
The only proportionate rate Scripture recognizes is the tenth. When 
this is done the church’s ordinary needs will be supplied without contri- 
butions from abroad to meet its current expenses. 


SELF-SUPPORT IS REASONABLE. 


From a mere earthly standpoint of value received, it is reasonable. 
Who could reckon in coin the value that comes to any one through the 
Church of Jesus Christ. The amounts which the most enthusiastic con- 
tribute, is but a pittance when value received is considered. But tho we 
may not be able to reckon the value received by Grace, in dollars and 
cents, yet that fact should not be made a sufficient ground for giving 
nothing, or even for giving a mere pittance. 

When men appreciate what they have received by Grace they will 
give of their means and give it gladly. They will do like the Macedonian 
Christians did, they will prove their love and gratitude by first giving 
themselves to the Lord, and then by giving of their means to the church 
for the work of the ministry. 

Christian giving is a means.of grace which should never be denied 
any young church. But it is denied them, as a matter of fact, when 


foreign money is used for that which they should supply themselves. | 


They should be taught and made to feel that this is their duty and 
privilege. They must be made to feel the responsibility and appreciate 
the privilege. This is best done when they do it themselves. . The 
temptation to help them is great, and to yield is easy, but it is not wise. 
The weakness in yielding is more manifest in the missionaries than in the 
poor native Christians themselves. . 

The principle of Selfsupport is reasonable also from the Divine stand- 
point. The saving of souls is superhuman, Every conversion is a Divine 
act—a miracle of grace. It is not reasonable that God should put forth 
his hand to heal sinful souls in any community, and then leave them to be 
supported regularly by the charity of other congregations, as a common 
rule or as a system of evangelism. No, God does not work that way. 
And when such a method is pursued, a weak, sickly, effeminate church, 
as the result, is to be expected. 

In this discussion it is not meant that at the very inception of the 
work a personal helper should not be employed. That may be necessary 
at the beginning of work, and perhaps continued as long as new groups 
of Christians are being started. But that should be the limit (one helper 
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to a missionary), if indeed so much be granted. For when groups are 
properly started they will grow and spread out themselves. It has been 
argued that twenty helpers who can preach better than the missionary and 
cost less, should be employed, rather than a missionary. But not so when 
foreign money is used. Foreign money for these men viciates the true 
idea of the Church, and cuts the nerve of true manhood and respectability 
in the Church, and engenders a wrong motive in the young Christians at 
the very foundation of the work. So, when we rightly appreciate God’s 
Grace in establishing a Christian church, we will be more careful lest we 
cripple its possibilities and close up its avenues to the source of all Grace 
by putting young. Christians in touch with money that is given by tender 
loving hearts abroad. 


. SELF-SUPPORT IS PRACTICAL. 


Concerning any scheme or plan people ask, ‘“‘Is it feasible?’”’ ‘‘ Will 
it succeed?”” “Is it practical?’’ Surely success, tho not an absolute 
proof, may yet be considered strong evidence in favor of the best method 
of evangelization. In Korea the Selfsupport method succeeds. Where 
this principle has been conscientiously followed, there the churches are 
many and large. These churches are strong, vigorous, healthy, indepen- 
dent, self-governing, and progressive, and characterized by an enthusiastic 
missionary spirit,—the whole Church warmly active, pushing the work out 
into new villages and unoccupied territory. Where churches are helped 
most, there they are weak, cold, lifeless and helpless. This may be easily 
verified, go where you will throughout Korea. 

The thought as expressed here should not be interpreted as meaning 
that no foreign money is needed in the missionary enterprise. A great 
deal of money is required for the various forms of missionary activity. It 
is necessary for the missionary and his equipment; for the medical and 
educational features of the work; for personal teachers and assistants, 
colporteurs and itineration, etc., etc. But for the native churches, when a 
group of Christians is formed, it should be self-supporting from the start. 
It will then grow into an active and prosperous self-respecting and self 
edifying Christian church. 

The appeal for foreign money to help the young Christian church is 
always made on the ground of poverty. The people seem to us so poor. 
We just think they cannot do anything for themselves. Right here is 
where the great mistake is made. The Christian church must necessarily 
have within itself every essential principle of self-existence, growth and 
progress, whether its individual members are rich or poor. No people, 
as a people, are so poor but that they can maintain for themselves this 
divine institution, and still live better than they did before they became 
Christians. It is a delusion to think that they cannot. The error usually 
arises from the fallacy of imagining that this young church must neces- 
sarily be modeled entirely after the Western ideal society, Permanency, 
efficiency and consecration are far more worthy and desirable ends to be 
aimed at in the young church which God is founding through the 
missionaries. W. L. SWALLEN. 
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HOW TO REACH AND HOLD YOUNG MEN. 


This is probably the greatest question in this or any similar sym- 
posium. It is the most serious problem in the home churches and will — 
soon become, if it has not already done so, the greatest problem of the 
Korean church. This is true because a failure to reach and hold young 
men means that the church will be robbed of its virility, strength and 
power. It means that real evangelization of the whole people is rendered 
impossible, that heresies will have full swing among the ignorant, and that 
_ the hope of adequate leadership for Christian conquest is gone. 

As it seems to be generally conceded that, barring the students of 
our Christian schools, the Korean church is failing to draw and hold 
young men as it ought, let us look for a moment at some of the seasons 
which young Korean men have given in explanation of this condition. 
They say that no special effort is being made to reach young men ; that 
the methods in vogue at present may be all right to get old folks, but that 
there is no real appeal to the young men. If perchance a young man 
does drift into the church, there is usually no work assigned to him 
unless he is in course of training for the Christian ministry or teaching. 
And they feel that the present emphasis upon these two great lines of 
Christian service in the Kingdom, has led the church to disregard all 
young men who, for any reason, may not have felt called, or may not 
have had the preparation which would fit them for these two great call- 
ings. They say that when an adult or an old man backslides from the 
faith there are usually people who will follow them up and exhort them, 
but when a youth falls away, usually no effort is made to bring him back. 

If the above charges were made by young men unfriendly to the 
church one might regard them as exaggerations or misrepresentations, 
but coming as they do from picked young men who have given their 
lives to the Master’s service for direct Christian work, I, for one, am 
disposed to give them prayerful consideration. 

These same young men not only analyze the situation from their 
point of view but, with the hopefulness of youth they suggest certain re- 
medies. They say that the time has come for men to specialize on this 
work of winning young men; that training classes should be established for 
that purpose and that church leaders should give this problem such study 
that they will be equipped for this most important work. They say 
that night schools for,young traders and business men should be establish- 
ed to give instruction in Bible, Japanese, book-keeping, arithmetic and 
other subjects. They feel that the church must speedily provide some 
sort of industrial training for the young men of the middle class, if it 
wishes to hold them for its service. They would like some kind of an 
organization for young men, where they could be’ taught separately, 
where they would feel free to participate, and where they would have 
something definite to do for the Master from the first. 

You see they have grasped what a great professor has called “the 
principle of activity in religious education.” They want to express. their 
faith in deeds and until they do they are not likely to be very sure 
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- about their faith. These young men are rapidly becoming trained men ; 


there are countless opportunities opening up before them in commercial, 
industrial and political life. If the church does not rise to the present 
opportunity, these young men will become the leaders not for, but against 
the church and Christianity. This work ought to be done and, as all true 
Chrstians know, what ought to be can be, yea, must be. So we venture 
to predict that if we continue to ignore this latent force within the church, 
God will raise up other organizations without the church which will do 
the work He wants done. ; 

Let us pray to become keenly sympathetic with the ideals and long- 
ings of Korea’s young men; to become men of vision and faith to realize 
the latent possibilities and powers in them; to become young in heart 
if not in years so that we can reach them; and to be perfected in ‘ the 
three great missionary essentials—grit, grace and gumption.”” And let us 
strive to be examples of what we teach and wish them to become; to 
keep growing and abreast with the scholarship and progress of our day ; 
to be humble enough to prefer to see them lead to leading ourselves, and 
to take time enough to pray for them by name. 

Then, and perhaps not till then, the young men will see Jesus in us, 
and He will appear so winsome that He will draw them and all men unto 
Himself. 


B. W. BILLINGs, 
Methodist Mission (North). 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The womanhood of Korea, like that of any other country, represents 
a strong force to be reckoned with for good or for evil. The evangelistic 
missionary finds her work among women intensely interesting and pro- 
mising. First of all, because they manifest an unusual interest in Bible 
study, and accept its teachings with open mind and heart as direct from 
God; and secondly, they, to an unusual degree, show a disposition to give 
these new found truths to others. In a perfectly natural way the Christian 
woman politely greets the one whom she meets along the way, and adds, 
“Are you a believer in Jesus?’’ Ifthe woman replies, as she probably 
will, ‘I never heard of Him;” or, ‘‘Who is Jesus?’’ she then proceeds to 
tell the Gospel story. : 

Their great disadvantage is in the fact that they have been denied 
the privilege of study in childhood. Korean men have been students for 
centuries, but it was not considered worth while for women to learn even 
to read. Fortunately for them, however, the Korean alphabet is so 
simple that the woman of average intelligence may learn to read very 
quickly, therefore, she can, to a certain extent, retrieve her lost op- 
portunities. 

The missionaries have a net work of centres for evangelistic work 
throughout the country. The usual method of women’s work is that of 
conducting classes for a week or ten days in the larger cities and villages. 
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These classes are composed of the leading women from the various groups 
and churches who have been called in from the surrounding districts. As 
Jesus sent His disciples out “two by two, to preach and to teach,’’ these 
women are sent out at the close of their study, to teach what they have — 
learned to the women of the smaller villages. Another method is that of 
conducting one or more evangelistic services in a village. A Bible woman 
is sent in advance to see that proper arrangements have been made for the 
service. She also remains a day or two after the meetings, to assist the 
new converts; start them in study and bring them in touch with the lead- 
ing workers of the church. Experience teaches us that a heathen woman 
who has merely decided to believe, “has everything to learn and many 
customs that must be given up. Conscious of her great needs, we cannot 
leave her without a guide. A little knowledge is said to be dangerous. 
This has been illustrated frequently in places where visits of the Evan- 
gelist have been too far apart. Many an Evangelistic missionary when 
trying to awaken certain groups of believers from a lethargy that had 
settled down, not only upon themselves but upon the entire village, has’ 
found his task more difficult than if they had never heard the Word. at 
all! Those people once decided to accept Christianity, but failing of 
the definite teaching necessary to estehlish them in the new faith, have 
relapsed into a state of despair. 

The new convert with but little instruction may hold to the new 
faith, but if she is to develope into the beautiful Christian character she is 
capable of attaining, she must have sufficient knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples to lead her to a life of entire consecration to God. For example, 
a certain student in our school was at first hasty in temper, and extremely 
restless and dissatisfied with things in general. She had a disposition that 
needed ‘‘mending,’’ as the Koreans would say. During her years of 
Bible study a great change came into her life. Little by little the Holy 
Spirit, through the Word of God, changed the disposition, and we saw a 
new woman, strong and true, and zealous in her efforts to win her people 
to Christ: 

One of the best Bible woman I have known, before beginning her 
work, spent several years in study; and she continues unto this day to 
feed upon the word of God. In answer to the question, “Do you find it 
difficult as you go from house to house, to lead the conversation so as to 
avoid that which is unprofitable?’’ she replied, ‘‘I say to the women, ‘I 
es be with you long, therefore let us talk only of the things of 

od. 

We now have among the young men many who have had opportuni- 
ties of study here, and also in western countries. These men are now 
awake to the fact that their wives are not the sort of helpmates they need 
and should have. Their parents arranged their marriages when they 
were children, and gave them no choice in the matter, this, in their hearts 
they now resent as unjust. Their consolation and hope is in giving their 
wives some of the advantages they have had. The married women who 
long for the opportunities of study in classes or schools, are a host. 

This readiness to accept the Gospel; the disposition to study its 
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deeper truths ; and the desire to help; impresses us with the wonderful 
possibilities Korean women! Moreover, there is a gentleness, and no- 
bility in the heart of the Korean Christian man, that leads him to readily 
yield her a place, according to her ability. \This has been illustrated 
repeatedly. 

The dangers for our women lie in their limited instruction.—“ A new 
freedom without knowledge is dangerous.” If we can but teach our 
women the sacredness of the home life; make them intelligent wives, 
mothers, sisters and neighbors, the work of winning Korea to Christ 


cannot fail. 
MILiie M. ALBERTSON. 


MEETING OTHER RELIGIONS AND 
HERESIES. 


Heresy in defined as “ A doctrinal view or belief at variance with 
the recognized tenets of any established system, church, school, or party.” 
Thus, broadly interpreted, Calvinists are regarded as heretics by the Ar- 
minians, and the Arminians by the Calvinists, and both of these systems 
are heretical as concerns the Church of England or other bodies. But for 
the purposes of this article we shall ignore such distinctions and regard as 
heretics only those whose teachings come in conflict with the accepted 
teachings of the Protestant Churches. However much we may differ in 
detail we are at one on the great fundamentals of the Scriptures as ac- 
cepted by the mass of the Protestant Communion. 

The pages of Church history are stained by the quarrels and even 
wars engendered by heretical divisions in the Church. Out of much dis- 
pute and discussion our heritage has come down to us, and the fact that 
the heresies that troubled the early Church are many of them still alive 
and active, is sufficient to cause us to be on our guard to keep the flock 
from being torn by the wolves. The preservation of the flock has been 
committed to us, under God, and it behoves us to be intelligent and 
faithful shepherds. 

One cannot but wonder, sometimes, if the Korean Church will be 
called upon to pass through these times of stress and turmoil. Fortunate- 
ly, up to the present, the Church has been in large measure delivered from 
these destructive heresies that sap the spiritual life of the Church and 
require all its strength for self-preservation. I say “largely,’’ because 
some of these heresies have already made their appearance and caused 
more or less disturbance. The Galatian churches were much disturbed 
by the legalism of the Jewish Christians until Paul set them right by his. 
powerful epistle in which he showed that the legalistic spirit was absolutely 
opposed to the freedom and grace of the Gospel. The successors 
of these legalistic Jews have been at work for some years in Korea 
and succeeded for a while in causing much unrest among the Gospel 
Christians whom they found here and whom they sought, and still seek, 
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to proselytize. Circumcision and Sabbatarianism are equally evidence of 
the legalistic spirit. 

' More recently our churches have been flooded with the literature put 
out in such volume by one Russell of Brooklyn, proclaiming that we 
are now in the Millennium and that the world will come to an end this 
year of grace, or has he postponed the direful calamity for a year? His 
literature, furnished so abundantly, has provided good wall paper for 
many Korean houses that before were unable to afford the luxury. The 
Korean Christians refuse to believe that we are in the Millennium 
although for the last year or two some have thought that we may have 
reached the period of the Great Tribulation and that, therefore, the Millen- 
nium, instead of being already aged, may soon come to birth. 

Aside from these two heresies, one ancient and one modern, which 
have troubled the Western churches more or less, we have one of our 
own, unknown outside the bounds of the Chosen country. It originated 
several decades ago, and after having changed its color several times, 
chamelion-like, is now known as ‘‘ Chundo Kyo,” ‘ The Doctrine of the 
Heavenly Way.” Sounds quite Apostolic, doesn’t it? Jesus reincarnat- 
ed himself some years ago in the person of its founder! So they claim to 
worship a living Jesus, while we Christians are content to worship a dead 
Jesus. Mormon-like, their inspiration was dug up out of the earth in the 
form of some peculiarly marked stones excavated near Yangbyen, the 
markings on which furnished the copy for their flag, and perhaps for their 
teaching, too. Anyhow, it is a comfort to have something that originally 
fell down from heaven, even tho it was laterexhumed from the earth. 
Again, Mormon like, they have drawn heavily upon the Scriptures for 
their sacred book and have supplemented it with much that is plainly of 
the earth, if not deeper down than the earth. The Sabbath is observed 
in a convivial way, and their many churches are evident throughout the 
country and head up in their cathedral in Seoul. The portions of our 
Scriptures that they have appropriated do not forbid ancestral worship, 
or sacrifices, or anything else that they wish to do. . It is an easy-consci- 
ence, half-way resting place between the Church and the world. They 
are not willing to cut altogether away from the world nor to deny or 
relinquish the hope of heaven. When preached to, they acknowledge all 
we have to say and claim that they have gone beyond us in the acquisi- 
tion of truth ; so, to become Christians would be to take a backward step. 
The Devil has used this instrument to keep out of the church many that 
otherwise would have come to it for the satisfaction of their spiritual 
hunger. 

How shall we meet these heresies? How shall we fortify the Church | 
against them? Paul did say some rather uncomplimentary things about 
those disturbers, but, after all, his method of meeting the attack was not 
to “yokhow”’ (defame) the disturbers but to teach the disturbed. So 
we conclude that the best anti-toxin for spiritual disease is indoctrination. 
It is the medication that has proven most effective so far, and we believe 
that it will continue to be the best to the end.’ Therefore: all these thou- 
sands of Bibie classes that are being held throughout Korea winter and 
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summer, are to the purpose. If the Korean Christians get full of the 
Word, we feel satisfied that they will not be intoxicated by the seduction 


of the world, and that total abstinence from such nostrums will sweep the 


Church from north to south and from east to west. Paul felt that what 
he wrote to the Galatians was the truth and that when the Galatians 
understood the Scripture as thus laid down, they would be no otherwise 
minded, and so he concluded by saying ‘‘ From henceforth let no man 
trouble me.’ This is our hope, and faith, and wish. 


CuHAs. F. BERNHEISEL. 


BIBLE INSTITUTES. 


A conviction seems pretty. generally held on the part of church 
leaders in Korea that we need Bible Institutes, so no time need be spent 
in attempting to prove their necessity. 

The task to be accomplished, the conditions to be met, and the best 
way of meeting them are the questions that this article hopes briefly to 
touch on. 

As for the work to be accomplished ; it is first to get the contents of 
the Scriptures well into the memory and understanding of the student. 
The whole record from Genesis to Revelation is what is required to be 
brought into touch with the awakened faculties of the mind ; some parts 
more definitely, some less, in order that the learner may know on what 
basis spiritual structures are built. A lack of acquaintance with the whole, 
endangers any Confession of Faith that may rise therefrom. All sorts of 
one-sided conclusions have been, are, and can easily be drawn from an 
insufficient knowledge of the Bible as a whole. Safety for the Church of 
the future rests first of all in a wide and close acquaintance with all the 
messages of God that have been handed down to us. As scholars knew 
the Sa-so Sam-kyong in the old days, so should they now lay hold of 
the Scriptures with the understanding and the memory and make it a 
part of their very being, till its texts, its stories and its personages 
troop through the mind and mix with all the happenings of the day. 
When a student thus knows definitely, logically, and reasonably what is 
in the Bible, the Institute may be said to have accomplished its task. 

The second consideration is of the conditions to be met. Need- 
less to say these are very different in Korea from what they are in 
English-speaking countries, and present formidable obstacles to those who 
have the work in hand. In the first place, the English Bible can be read 
through in sixty hours; the Old Testament in forty-five, and the New 
Testament in fifteen. The Korean Bible on the other hand takes over one 
hundred and fifty hours, or nearly three times as long. This gives in bulk 
quantity almost three times the material to be gone over to that required 
in an English school. While the thought and subject matter in both 
cases are the same, and therefore might reasonably be assigned the same 
length of time for consideration, still, the class reading and the student’s 
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preparatory reading are necessary, and these offer a very great hindrance 
to rapid work. 

A second difficulty is found in the character of the native script. It 
is peculiarly weak in the matter of catching the eye, less apt than English, 
by far, while on the other hand the student trained to the highly pictures- 
que ideograph is incapacitated so much the more for rapidly glimpsing 
the page. Even to a foreigner long trained in the use of the Un-moon it 
remains ever weak in readily revealing at a glance the contents of its 
paragraph. When the mixed-script version of the whole Bible comes to 
hand, it will help to lessen this difficulty to those who read the character, 
but to those who read only the native alphabet this will remain a per- 
manent disadvantage that has to be reckoned with. 

A third difficulty is found in the matter of quotation. A grown-up 
Korea of the educated classes knows only the law of quotation that runs 
with the Aan-moon (Chinese character). He can draw forth from -his 
repertoire of ideographs sentence .after sentence, but they consist not in 
the vernacular, but in a rapid succession of Chinese characters with the 
passing connectives and endings thrown in. To quote a verse exactly 
from the Un-moon Bible, is almost an impossibility to him. If, haply, he 
knows it to-day, doubtless he has forgotten it to-morrow. Children learn to 
quote freely, but with grown-ups it is much more difficult than it is with 
English students, notwithstanding the fact that the Oriental is supposed to 
be equipped with a better apparatus in the way of memory. 

A fourth difficulty is the fundamental difference in the law of teach- 
ing. The East that has to do with the opposite point of view in so many 
things, has specially to do so in its method of imparting knowledge. It 
has been a world of teachers and teaching long before we were even 
known to be barbarians, and its law of imparting knowledge is deeply in- 
grained in the bone and fibre of the people. Logically we may have found 
a better method in this as we have in so many other things, resulting in 
the saving of time and labour, but all our latest methods, even though 
they be the best, require readjustment and adaptation before they can 
be sucessfully applied here. How best to teach is a problem as yet 
by no means settled for Bible Institutes. Japan’s methods, which are 
adapted Oriental methods rather than adapted Occidental, are likely to 
prevail. 

A. fifth difficulty is found in the fact that the Oriental has never 
learned to cram as has the Westerner, More than three hours a day of 
modern class work may do in schools where children are brought up on 
it and accustomed to it, but for the ordinary Bible student it would seem 
about his limit. Whatever the possibilities may be, we are safe in saying 
that the Oriental student needs a longer time than the Occidental. To 
him, profitable spiritual results are entirely lost where he feels that he has a 
frantic struggle ahead of him to pass the examination. The old East kept 
the student at it all the time, we might say, and yet did not weary him 
It imparted its doctrines in an entirely different way from us, and the 
present day sons of the Bible Institute are sons of the old East still, 

Now, as to meeting these difficulties and carrying on the work, the 
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writer cannot speak with any special emphasis. He feels that more time 
is needed than seems at all possible. 

If leaders were given a tenth of their working hours in the year for 
class room exercises, which would bea very small measure of time indeed, 
from the Oriental point of view, it would equal about one hour a day 
(taking ten hours as the average time for labour), 360 hours a year ; or 
five days a week three hours each for six months. After all, this is only 
sufficient time to read the whole Korean Bible through twice without 
note or comment. Still, if two years could be set apart thus for specially 
selected men and women, making in all 720 hours, a fair measure of the 
Scriptures could be covered and much useful training given. 

The pace set for the school should be one consistent rather with 
the East than with the West, where one hour rushes hotly upon the 
heels of another. Alas for the day of hurry and high tension, for it finds 
its way into the quietest corners of the soul, and mars and breaks the- 
spirit of devotion. Bible Institutes need an atmosphere of quiet, of prayer 
and meditation. 

We need, most of all, wise Orientals who are mentally awake to the 
needs of the situation, and are themselves endued with the Spirit from on 
high to help us solve the problem. 


James S. GALE, 


HOW TO MAINTAIN AND DEVELOP THE 
EVANGELISTIC SPIRIT. 


There is no question among the evangelical missionaries concerning 
the importance of the above subject. The life and growth of the church 
depend on it. Should the Church in Korea ever become indifferent to 
this important subject the day of her glory will have passed, and her 
future will only be one of stagnation and formality. 

While we all agree on its importance there may be difference of 
opinion as to the means we can use to secure this much desired end. I 
will state briefly some of the means by which, it seems to me, the evange- 
listic spirit can be maintained and developed. 

First’ we must give heed to the general spiritual life of the whole 
church b,ody. A zealous evangelistic spirit cannot be developed in a 


‘ church that is not intensely spiritual. Mere orthodoxy is not sufficient. 


We all recognize the importance of holding fast to the great fundamentals 
that are so dear to the hearts of all believers, but an acceptance of the 
orthodox position, as recognized by the evangelical churches, will not in 
itself insure an aggressive evangelistic spirit. An individual, or a church, 
may be as orthodox as the Epistle to the Romans, and yet fail to have 
the evangelistic note we are insisting on here. The consciousness of the 
presence of Christ in the personal life, and through the personal, filling 
our church life, is one of the essentials to having an evangelistic church. 
Second. I would emphasize the importance of a knowledge of and 
loyalty to God’s will as revealed in the Scriptures. No individual or 
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church will be intensely evangelistic if there is ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures, or conscious disloyalty to what they know is God’s will. Sin kills 
evangelism, It cannot exist in such an atmosphere. 

Third. All leaders of Bible classes should place much emphasis on 
this evangelistic note. Our people should be taught that all true blessings 
they receive in the study of the Bible will result in giving them the 
desire to lead others to a personal, saving knowledge of our Lord. They 
should know that any blessing that does not create this desire is not 
genuine. 

Fourth. The insistence of the importance of personal work. I 
know there is a possibility of a superficial personal work which lacks tact 
and dignity, but this should not keep us from realizing that personal 
work is one of God’s chosen ways for reaching souls. The controlling 
motive of every live Christian should be to influence Godward the lives 


-of all who are Providentially thrown across his path. If this is the con- 


trolling motive in his life he will continually find opportunities, lovingly 
and tactfully, to speak the simple word that may be the means of the 
salvation of the one hearing it. 

Fifth. The missionary himself isa mighty factor in the maintaining 
and developing of this spirit. We should be evangelists above everything 


_else. This is our first business now and always. It will be a sad day 


| when we fail to lead the Korean church in this matter. By personal ex- 
‘ample we should teach the leaders and pastors the importance of pastoral 


visitation from house to house. Our preaching and teaching should be 
charged with the evangelistic note. No matter what may be the work 
assigned to us, it should be evident to all that the personal salvation of 
the people is our supreme desire. 

Sixth. The ever present realization that this work can only be 
accomplished through the use of ‘spiritual forces. The Holy Spirit should 
be magnified and given the first place in all our church life. A prayerful 
study of the place given to Him in the Apostolic Church will show the 
importance of this. All true evangelism must ever recognize Him as its 
source and power. 

There may be other means of maintaining and developing the 
Evangelistic spirit that I have not thought of, but I feel that a sincere 
use of the means I have suggested above, will result in the securing of 
the results we all so earnestly desire. 

C. D. Morris. 


CAN WE HAVE A REAL REVIVAL 
IN KOREA? 


While pastor of a Methodist. Church at West Asheville, North 
Carolina, U.S.A., my heart was greatly. stirred by accounts of the 
wonderful revival which was then sweeping over Korea. And when 
I reached this land in the autumn of 1907, the fires of God’s Spirit 
were still burning and I had the privilege of seeing something of the 
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gracious work going on. It was indeed a marvelous work of God's 
power. . 
The question now is: ‘‘Can we have a real revival in Korea? ”’ 
Can we have another outpouring of God’s Spirit upon the Korean 
Church such as we witnessed in the opening years of the century? I 
believe that every missionary in Korea would unite with me in saying, 
‘Yes we can.” 

Let us notice the question. It is a ‘‘ real revival’ about which 
the query is made. This at once suggests a real work of God's Spirit, 
not a thing worked up by man’s ingenuity in skilful planning and 
manipulation, but a blessed out-pouring of the Spirit from on high, 
a coming down of the living God Himself and working in mighty power 
upon the Church, ‘‘reviving’’ it, giving it real spiritual life. The pre- 
sence of God always brings deep conviction of sin and no one can 
catch a vision of God without seeing himself as he is in the light of 
God’s holiness. When Jesus looked upon Peter he realized his sin 
and went out and wept bitterly. When. Saul of Tarsus met Jesus on 
the road to Damascus, for the first time in his life, apparently, he 
realized what an awful sinner he was, and in an agony he cried out, 
“What must I do, Lord?’’ Out of that experience was born Paul the 
Apostle. The Philippian jailor saw Christ in the faces of Paul and 
Silas, and, realizing his lost condition, poured out his soul in the cry 
“‘ What must I do to be saved?” In our own day a business man of 
the world saw a copy of Hoffman’s painting of the boy Jesus in his 
friend’s office; he looked at it intently a moment and asked if he 
might take it into the next room. His friend gave him permission, and 
after awhile, going into the room, found him on his knees weeping 
in an agony of prayer. The face of Jesus seen in the picture, had 
brought conviction. When the revival came to Korea in 1903, God’s 
Spirit was in the midst of the Church in convicting power. This is 
certainly one of the characteristics of a real revival. In the true re- 
vival this conviction leads to repentance, and faith which brings salva- 
tion. But let us not forget that it is the presence of God Himself 
which brings this about. 

Notice too, that the question is not simply, ‘‘Can we have a 
real revival somewhere or anywhere,’ but ‘can we have a real re- 
vival zx Kovea?’’ Can we have another real revival in Korea? Yes, 
We can. Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, and 
He who wrought mightily in 1903 can do wondrous works in this 
year of our Lord 1914. Sometimes we are told that conditions are 
not now favorable for another revival in Korea. Perhaps not, if we 
look only at the apparent surroundings, and consider them from a 
human standpoint. I should say that, in general, conditions at Jeru- 
salem were not very favorable for a revival when the day of Pentecost 
came. One condition, however, was. most favorable on that day. 
About one hundred and twenty persons had just received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit and one of their number stood up and preached 
in the power of that Spirit backed by the prayers of the Spirit-filled 
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company. Certainly a favorable condition that, at Jerusalem on Pente- 
cost day. And more, a favorable condition anywhere on any day. 
When God's Spirit comes in power upon the Church in Korea, filling 
missionaries and Korean leaders with His power we can have and we 
shall have another real revival. I believe that to-day His Spirit is 
working toward this end, and that the church here will respond to 
His moving impulses, bringing about the necessary condition for a new 


outpouring of His power upon this land. 
M. B. STOKES. 


CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


Tue “ Have-Nor’’ CHILDREN. 


It is always easy for people, little or big, to like the things other 
people have that we have not. Baby brother throws his rattle down and 
grabs for big sister’s prettiest doll, and any boy will exchange a drum 
or a pop-gun for his father’s real knife, or a hatchet to hack with. The 
little boy in the cold north envies the one in sunny Florida, going bare 
footed in the sand piles, under the orange trees: while the Florida boy 
is wishing he could make a snow man or go coasting. 

But did you ever hear of children wishing and longing to go to 
school? Yet lots and lots of children in Korea do wish they could go. 
They want to know things, and their fathers and mothers so often cannot 
tell them. They want to learn how to read, so they can read books: 
and they could hardly think of anything nicer than a school with a nice 
teacher like yours and a jolly crowd of schoolmates, 

But there are even worse things than going to school that the Ko- 
rean children would like to have. Did you ever have to stay at home 
from school, and lie in bed, and have an old doctor come and make you 
take the horridest medicine? But when Korean children get sick, they 
have no nice bed to lie on, only the hard floor that does well enough 
when you are well and go to sleep in a wink, but gets so hard and un- 
comfortable to a restless little sick body that most sick children get up 
and run around, and so get worse and worse. Then they have no good 
doctor to give them medicine to make them well. Instead, a silly old 
pretend doctor comes and sticks a big needle, as big as a hat pin, in them, 
which he says will let the sickness out. But it does not, and then besides, 
they have the place where the needle was stuck to hurt, and on this the 
old doctor will stick some dirty black mud which often makes it sorer 
than ever. So, many a sick Korean child would be glad to lie in a soft 
white bed like the one you kicked and fussed, about once’ when you were 
sick, and I believe he would be glad even to take bad medicine instead 
of being stuck with that awful hat pin! 

But if they have such stupid times that they even want to go to 
school for something to do, may be you will wonder why they do not just 
play. Of course they do play, the little ones with mud pies and sticks, 
the bigger ones with kites and a kind of spinning top that they whip with 
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Po a string, but they hardly know the meaning of toys. No little girl has 


a doll house ora doll, or even a paper doll; no toy furniture, no wash 
day outfit, no music box or toy piano. No boy has a wagon or wheel- 
barrow, gun, tools, horn, football or baseball, sled or skates. There are 
no picture books, no story books, no games for rainy days,—I believe 
you would say. ‘ No nothing !’’—-And they never heard of Christmas. 
Of course not, for they never heard of Jesus himself at all, so how could 
they know His birthday? They do not know that He loves them, that 
He can take care of them and help them always, and—best of all—take 
them to the “Happy Land” of Heaven. Would you like to help them 


find this out ? 
S. B. DANIEL. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 
THE LANGUAGE CLASS CALLED OFF! 


“ At a recent meeting of the Federal Council Language Committee the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed. ‘In view of the failure to secure an adequate 
teaching force for the proposed Language School at Pyeng Yang, we recommend 
that the Class at P.Y. be not held this year.’ In accord with the above recom- 
mendation, the Committee in charge of the preparations for the Language class 
at Pyeng Yang, hereby makes the announcement that. this class will not be held 
this year.—Signed, A. L. BECKER for the Committee at Pyeng Yang.” 


A son, Henry, was born to Dr. and Mrs. Daniel, at Chunju in February, last. 


A daughter, Abigail Findely, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Genso, of Seoul, on 
March 2nd. : 


Miss A. M. Bedinger, of Kunsan, after three years of service in Korea, has. 
been compelled, through ill-health, to return to the United States, for a season. 


Mr. Wilbur Avison, during a recent Bible selling expedition, experienced a 
severe attack of appendicitis, and was obliged to travel overland on horseback 
sixty miles to Kunsan, where he was successfully operated upon by Dr. Ludlow, 
on February the 27th. 


The following additional articles have been received at the Woman’s Ex- 
change :—One copy “Helpful words to use with unbelievers who offer excuses.” 
“Home study course on The life of Christ.” “Home study course on Genesis.” 
“Ten drawings of the Creation.” “Six prayer lessons.”—Mrs. J. U. S. TOMs, 
Secretary. 
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One of our number, Miss Alice Butts, of Pyeng Yang, who was obliged 
to return home on account of ill health last Spring, is improving nicely, and 
hopes soon to be able to resume her work in Korea. Her furlough, however, has 
been extended to Jan. Ist, 1915, which will afford ample opportunity for her 
recovery of health and strength. 


We grieve to record the death of Alice, the little daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
A. G. Welbon, of Andong. This little one would have been two years old in 
May, next. One month ago she recovered from an attack of diphtheria, and was 
supposed to be out of all danger. On Sunday she seemed as well as ever, when 
suddenly she experienced an after attack which developed heart weakness, and 
died the next day, Feb. 9th, 1914. Surely, we all tender to the smitten family 
our deep Christian sympathy. 2 


Will you be kind enough to make a correction in the Field. On page 14 of 
the January number I spoke of Dr. Heron as “the first of the Missionary force 
to fall at his post.” In the paragraph at the top of Page 16 I find the date of 
the death of Mr. Davies of the Australian Presbyterian Mission, which antedates 
that of Dr. Heron by some months. So the statement about Dr. Heron.should 
read “the first of his Mission.”—E. W. KOONS. 


I wish to inform the writer of the article on “Itinerating” in the February 
number of the Field, that he is seven months behind the times, when he fails to 
enumerate the motorcycle along with the other modes of travel used by mis- 
sionaries in Korea. I have itinerated 1,278 miles on my Harley-Davidson this year, 
beside traveling another one thousand miles going and coming from Sin An Ju, and 
on other trips not directly under the head of itinerating. I carry bedding and 
food, and sometimes a helper with me. It has been the means of turning what 
to me was unbearable drudgery into sport. It also makes possible things that 
could not be done if I were compelled to travel by any of the modes mentioned 
in the article referred to above. For example; yesterday with wife on the tandem 
seat we left here at twenty minutes past eight, went out twenty-three miles 
held two preaching services and one Sunday School, and in spite of slush and 
mud reached home a few minutes after four. 

Brethren, when you write about itinerating and speak of the modes of 
travel, don’t forget to mention the motorcycle, for it has been tried out over all 
kinds of roads, in rain, snow, and mud, and has never failed to deliver the goods 


in less time than any of the other modes that I know of now in use.—VICTOR 
H. WACHS. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 
ARE CONSTANTLY BEING ADDED TO THE STOCK OF THE 
K.R.T.S., some of the latest being as follows :— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. : Price. 
“Wall-map of Sinai Peninsula” in five colors, size 2 ft. by 3 ft. illustrating Fa 
Journey of the Israelites ... .. OR iyns cial EAS Pac ee eee) 
““Never Despair ” =} AA 7 2 = by Poets Yi “= 03 
“ hes aii of ae ng! Uae translated by Red Ww. D. ‘Reynolds, - 
.O' 
“A Treatise on Marriage” Sy e es Han ine ican. ay .03% 


“ Mosaic Institutions” '2A]*] 3 2] = 3} translated from Dr. Maoreuaads 
book under the direction of Dr. Underwood. Descriptive of Tabernacle 
services and Levitical law. 12 colored plates. Half leather ¥1.29. Cloth 
boards £1.00; limp cloth .80 sen; paper covered... ... .60 

“Three Things injurious to the Body” Al al PSS by Dr. Man Bus kids 
Deals with the effects of Alcohol, Tobacco and Sexual Excess. Pub- 
lished by the Korean Women’s ‘Christian Temperance Union. Most 


valuable for Class work... .. 05 
“Questions and Answers on the Life. of Chri ist” oa B] ad 24 ed by Nis. R. 
A. Sharp. Prepared chiefly for Women’s classes :.. . : .07 


“The Life of Christ Delineated” oj] 8] 4 prepared Miss L. EH. 
McCully. Contains an illuminated CHART with full descri nee in on) 


language. Designed for Women’s classes _... 16 
“Studies in the Book of Revelation ” SAPS Oy ie ce pene Chong 

Sook. In both Eunmun and Mixed Script editions ...—. +30 
“Christian Perfection” as taught by John Wesley 22JA AES S| HAE 

Abridged and translated by Dr. Van Buskirk _... .10 


“Essay on New Testament Theology ” Al OF 4] SEES] fagolated. a 
adapted from the works of Prof. G. B. Sievens, | D.D., and Rev. W.F. 
Adeney by lbyueKyuinesSane-- :.. 3.. -. 30 


REPRINTS AND REDUCTIONS. 
“ Studies in the Life of Paul” wee 24 = a by Han Seung Kwan ee 


.10 sen reduced to ... 5 08 
“Church History ” m3]A 3} = es W. I. Salles DD., Formerly .20 

sen but now reduced to... . f 2a 15 

“Marked New Testament ” So ceiy 36 sen pate now bee dadea tO eS B35 

“ Millenial Dawnism”’ New Edition for FREE DISTRIBUTION Sites a ’ 

“Botany ” Asa by Mrs. Baird. New edition, reduced to Aceate armemrsce, "4 ico} 0) 

“The Scrap Book” Volume I. ©1744 ASAI co a isyied’.t Se Miller ic... "08 

«“ do. Zee ee as AA ou do. Finke EO 

“Old Testament History ” FAS] by Dr. Swallen.... .0¥.. 35 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES. TYPEWRITER & MIMEO SUPPLIES. 

STATIONERY. MAPS OF COUNTIES. 
PRINTING. SCRIPTURE WALL MAPS. 
CERTIBICATES. CHINESE BOOKS. 


Our new Catalogue in Korean or English’ will be gladly supplied to any 
le Korean or English Printing ie hae on commission. 


THE KOREAN RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


GERALD: BONWICK,,. vanager. 4 THE TRACT HOUSE, Seoul, Korba 
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Mrs. Y. NAKAMURA, DDS. 


Graduate of Penn. Dental College 


OFFICE HOURS: 9 A.M. to 4 PM. 


Yeiraku Cho, Nichome, 


SEOUL, KOREA. 
-<. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ~~». 


WLEIDI-YvA co. 


SEOUL BRANCH: 
HONMACHI 3 CHOME, SEOUL. 


GROCERS & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


TELEPHONE Transfer Account (Furikae Chokin) 
Nos. 212 and 1722. Keijo No. 44. 


Orders from the interior will be attended to promptly, special 


attention being paid to packing and safe delivery. 


THE DAIICHI GINKO, LT 


(FORMERLY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JAPAN,) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


CAPITAL,. Subsertbéa@y¢.. 4) VR ened, 600,000 

a Paid Up ocr a ,, 18,487,500 
VED Se A Bt oi U0 | eS lg 5, 8,400,000 
11S OST SRR, ERT PT REO, Semele 73,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO. 


SEOUL BRANCH: WANZANMACHI 3-CHOME. 
Tel. Nos. ll & Gil. 
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| THE GENERAL SUPPLY Co., | 


SEOUL. 


BAKERS, GROCERS & STOREKEEPERS. 
IMPORTERS & COMMISSION AGENTS. 


All lines of Provisions carried in stock, 
Aerated & Mineral Waters, 

Washing & Toilet Soaps. 

Eau de Cologne, Perfumery, etc., etc. 


co LOWEST PRICES. ~.._ 


Insure your Houses and Goods against loss by fire!!! 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE Go, Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR KOREA. 
L. RONDON & Co., Seoul. 


Travel and Tours in the Far East by Rail or Steamers, and to 
the principal Capitals of Europe in TWELVE DAYS by the 


GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN 


Information and tickets supplied by 
L. RONDON & Co., Seoul, Agents. 


Are you going to any point in America across the Pacific? We 
shall be pleased to give you any information and provide you with the 
necessary tickets. 

: Agents for the 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


L. RONDON & Co. 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA) 


Capital Subscribed .. .. -- -- Yen 10,000,000 
Capital Paid up...  - ,~ 7,800,000 
GOVERNOR. 

Dr. M. ICHIHARA. 

DIRECTORS. 


R. MIZUKOSHI, Esg., T. MISHIMA, Eso... Y. KIMURA, Eso. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL. 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 1613. 


BRANCHES: 


KOREAN BRANCHES 


Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masan, Shinwiju, Hoilyong, Ranam. 


MANCHURIAN BRANCHES 


Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Chang-chun. 


HOME BRANCHES 
Tokyo, Osaka. 


Every description of general banking and exchange business 


transacted. 
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CHARLES LOEBER, 


CHALOEBER, SEOUL—W. U. CODE. 


DIRECT — 
IMPORTERS: 


_ FLOORING. 


: _ AMERICAN ORIENTAL : 
- ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


INCORPORATED : 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


PRIGES, G.L.F. GHEMULPO,. 
BROUGH, LUMBER incon oes: gtetiney ys cory app AC 2 Oe, 
ss 4b old boc daly abs coheud heleder bree mela bdr ecb ibe bit uy 


‘ » QS VWOTT I bP CVILNS ... ,, 96.00 
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MAKB YOUR HOME ATTRAGTIVE. 


SPRING CLEANING AND 
RENOVATIONS 


OF 


RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, OrVrices 


and buildings of every description can 


be accomplished at a very low cost 


WITH 


THB SANITARY WALL GOATING. 


Walls coated with Alabastine will not harbor bugs, 
insects or disease germs. 

Its rich, soft and velvety tints give your raom that 
Comfy appearance which makes it a pleasure for you to 


receive a guest, 


ORIENTAL REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION Co. 


CHARLES LOEBER, Generat Manager, 
SEOUL, KOREA. 
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THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL SUBSTITUTE FOR LATH & PLASTER. 


Special Uses of Plastergon. 


\ 
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PLASTERGON FOR REMODELING. 


PLASTERGON transforms an unused attic into comfortable 
living rooms, a cozy den or sewing room. It changes a cold damp 
cellar into a dry and serviceable laundry, work shop or store room. 

Heavy, inartistic and costly metal ceilings in stores, offices, 
restaurants, etc., can be replaced with the more pleasing and serviceable 
PLASTERGON. 

PLASTERGON quickly turns a discarded barn or out building 
into a garage, storehouse or workshop. It can also be used to 
advantage in remodeling dining rooms, libraries or dens where you 
desire the effect of beamed ceilings and plate, stein or trophy racks in 
the Mission finish. 

And the beauty of using PLASTERGON for these purposes is 
that it can all be accomplished at a low cost and without disturbing 
the family, injuring the furniture or filling the house with litter. 


NO FALLING PLASTER DURING 
THE RAINY SEASON. 


Send us your plans for an estimate and sketch of the panel design 
which will meet your requirement. 


SIZES in stock ready for immediate shipment. 


48" x 48” 48” x '7Q" 48" x 96" 
48" x 60” 48" x 84” 48" x 108" 


ORIENTAL AGENT: 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION Co. 


CHARLES LOEBER, 


General Manager. 


SEOUL, KOREA. 
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Exceptionally pure and active. Highly esteemed 


by 


physicians ° for its value in preventing and 


curing malaria and other fevers. It is successful 


when impure quinines fail in their purpose. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co., LONDON 
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TWO FORMS ISSUED 


: ‘*COMPACT"’ CRYSTALS, a very 
nr h convenient form, occupying only one- 
WELLCOME’ oro | third the room of the ordinary bulky 
ULPHATE kind 

(Large Flake) j 

02. (28.35 gm.) i 


Burrouchs | LIGHT FEATHERY CRYSTALS, 


WELLCOME &Co. | 


LONDON the ordinary form, but exceptionally 


/ONEY AND CAPE TOWN | 


white and light. Supplied in bottles; 
larger quantities in tins. 


Obtainable at the 
Principal Pharmacies 


New York MONTREAL SYDNEY 
Care Town MILAN Buenos AIRES 
and 44 Szechuen Road, SHANGHAI 
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